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A CONFESSION OF CHRISTIAN FAITH, 


Which was made at Constantinople, in the year 1585, by one 
who being complained of as a great heretic, gave this 
answer and reason for his faith to some Latin and Greek 
Christians; as also to several Jews and Turks that were 


present. 


We believe that there is one First of all things 
which comprehends them all, which cannot be 
comprehended by any: That there is one cause 
and essence of all things that have a being—one 
supreme good, 
know in this mind, and honor in speech, showing 
by our goodness and well doing that we 
children of our Father the supreme good. 


We believe in one Jesus Cirist, who is the! 
perfect example and pattern of the children of 
God, whom we are to follow in patient suffering! 


of the creature, and in love to our neighbors, and 
so become temples of his spirit, where the only 
divine worship which is acceptable to God, the 
highest good, is well doing. 

We believe also in the Holy Ghost, when we 
feel the operative power of this highest good in 
ourselves. We are all in the communion of 
Christ, and they who enjoy this communion are 
born again into this power and thereby deified, 
being raised above nature to a state of incorrup- 
tion and immortality, and by this means become 
instruments of the endless glory of God. 

Without holding these things none can have a 
true or right faith. 

Q. Why were you born? 

A. For God's good will. 

Q. For what end were you born? 

A. For the glory of God. 

Q. What is your religion? 

A. Well doing. 

Q. What is your profession? 

A. Our own nothingness. 

Q. What is your comfort? 

A. God's almightiness. 

Q. What is your prayer? 

A. To be resigned and will-less. 

Q. What is your life? 

A. God's goodness. 

Q. What is your death? 

A. A translation into the glory of God. 

Q. What do you hold among so many religions, 
as there are in the world? 

A. We believe of God in goodness, we think 
of our neighbor in love, and meanly of ourselves. 

Q. Are you baptized? 

A. Yes, and are yet willing to be baptized. 


which we call God, whom we! 


are the! 


own way. 


Q. Wherewithal? 

A. With water, which the moving of the spirit 
of God drives from our hearts, through our eyes, 
aud incorporates us in his love, at times when it 
seems good unto him. 

Q. Do you celebrate the Lord’ 
A. Yes, many times and oft. 
Q. In what church or communion? 

A. In the church or communion of God. 

Q. What do you hold of Christ’s body—what 
is his flesh and blood ? 

A. Christ’s flesh is a constant enduring pa- ‘ 
tience, and his blood is a divine operative living 
love. Where this flesh is possessed in patience, 
and where this blood lives in love, there is the 
true communion of the true body of Jesus Christ. 
This suffering flesh, and this loving blood of 
Christ, makes us children of God: and by means 
thereof, we have communion with the son of God. 
The substance and good nature of God comes in- 
to us, and that cannot be without a transubstan- 
tiation, or a change and destruction of our evil 
nature. 

Q. Have you no other sacraments or ceremo- 
a than these? 

. The forementioned we will very willingly 
Pret and celebrate with you, if so it seem good 
unto you; and what other may be besides these 
we will wholly leave to yourselves, for to avoid 
disputes. And sol take my leave of vou. 
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THE SSTORIANS, 
Professor Stowe, delivered an 
address at New York upon the history and charac- 


ter of the Nestorians. 


a Cincinnati, 


A brief outline of the his- 
torical sketch given on that occasion is 
from the Courier and Enquirer. 


taken 


Nestorius, the founder of the sect, was a Chris- 
tian preacher at Antioch, and the year 428 
was made Bishop of Constantinople by the Em- 
peror Theodosius. He was a very zealous advo- 
cate of the doctrines he embraced; and soon ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to certain persons who 
accused him of upholding heresies, among which 
they specified: 1st, the doctrine that Mary should 
not be worshipped as the mother of God; und, 
that Christ suffered, died and rose in his human 
nature only; and 3d, that celibacy should not be 
required of the clergy. The accusation excited 
great commotion, and Cyril, the Bishop of Alex- 
andria, came forward as his principal accuser.— 
The Emperor summoned a council at Ephesus in 
431 to try the case: many of the friends of Nesto- 
rius were prevented from attending at the open- 
ing of the Council, and his enemies had it all their 
His friends, upon their arrival, 
an opposing Council; but after some wavering 
the Emperor sided with the original Council, and 
sanctioned the condemnation of Nestorius, who 
was deposed, imprisoned, and finally banished to 
Egypt, where he died, Luther was the first to 
defend Nestorius, and he referred to this trans- 
action in his book on Councils, as a proof that 


, i 
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‘Councils are not infallible. 


The. followers of Nestorius separated and form- 
ed themselves into a distinct religious community. 
They adopted a simple mode of worship, and gave 
their attention to the missionary work in the 
East, beyond the bounds of the Roman Empire. 
The centre of their operations was in the uppe 


valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, where Mosul 


now stands. Before the year 500 all the Chris- 
tian Churches of Persia and the East had become 
connected with them in these labors; but of their 
results all authentic record is lost. In 600 their 
missionary field extended ffofm India on the South 
to Samarcand on the'Noftlt, and to Cashgar on 
the East; and in 625 they had penetrated even to 
the heart of China. In 1625, a marble tablet 
was dug up in one of the provinces of China, 
upon which were a variety of inscriptions. It 
was stated that the missionaries arrived there in 
636—that they labored 144 years, or until 780— 
that they suffered two persecutions, in 699 and 
713—that after this, new miSsionaries arrived, 
and then follows the date of the monument itself, 
782. A full account of this very remarkable ta- 
blet may be found in the work of Prof. Ritter. 

‘Timothy, who was Patriaréh of the Nestorians 
from 778 to 820, devoted himself to the mission- 
ary work in the East Indies and in China. Two 
missionaries were ordained and penetrated far to 
the East and South, and made many converts. It 
soon became necessary to have a third, and as it 
required three bishops to ordain, they made the 
Bible take the place of the third and so comple- 
ted the ceremony; their proceedings received the 
entire sanction of their Patriarch. 

When the Mahomedans carried their military 
conquests into the heart of Asia, many of the 
Nestorians accompanied them as scribes, sur- 
reons, &c., and took occasion thus to spread the 
knowledge of Christianity. In 1012, the King 
of the Caryites, on the west of China, the cele- 
brated Prester John, became lost in the snow, 
and was saved by a Nestorian, on condition that 
he should become a Christian. He did so, and 
about 200,000 of his subjects followed his exam- 
ple. ‘They enjoyed about two centuries of peace, 
when in 1212 they were attacked by the famous 
Ghengis Khan, who destroyed the whole of the 
royal family except one daughter, whom his son 
married, and who continued faithful to her reli- 
gion. ‘The successor to the throne, through her 
influence became a Christian. 

This Western Empire soon became the object 
of the ambition of the Church of Rome. In 1245 
Father Asselin, with two other monks, travelled 
and labored very zealously among them, but with- 
out success. The officers of the great Khan 
were highly indignant that the Pope should claim 
superior authority to that of their master. Father 
Karpini renewed the attempt, but with no better 
success. Some fifty years afterwards, 


a monk succeed 


however, 
ed in procuring from the reigning 
Prince George, submission to the Pope. His son 
was baptized, and a large portion of his people 
ikewise embraced the Romish faith. In 1299, 
George dying, his son returned to the Nestorian 
faith, and the nation followed him. 

Marco Palo travelled through the whole of 
Centra! Asia, and met whole communities of these 
Nestorian Christians, and his descriptions of them 
are highly interesting. Their field of labor was 
5000 miles in length, and 2500 in breadth, and 
they flourished for about 800 years. Their first 
check was from Ghengis Khan, and afterwards, 
in the 14th century, they were almost extinguish- 
ed by the great conqueror Tamerlane. 


Yet even 
to this day, the ideas and sentiments of their early 
faith survive among them, and may be traced 

many of their customs and modes of worship.— 
r This is fully certified by intelligent travell: 
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fault of the Nestorian churches was an ambition 
to multiply their converts; yet they uniformly and 
constantly regarded the Bible as their rule of 
faith and practice. 

In 1497, the Portuguese landed upon the coast 
of Malabar, and were astonished to find there a 
Christian Chureh—having a regular 
simple worship, the scriptures entire, and with- 
out connection with any other church, except that 
of the Nestorians of Persia. ‘They regarded An- 
tioch as the metropolitan city of the Western 
world, and traced their origin to St. Thomas, 
who labored among them, and suffered martyr- 
dom at a place called after him, and lying a little 
south of Madras. References are made in au- 
thentic ecclesiastical histories, as early as 650 to 
these churches; and in the 9th century, Alfred, 
King of England, sent an embassy to establish 
friendly relations with them. T hey were Visited 
by Marco Palo in the 13th century. ‘They were 
evidently a branch of the Nestorian church. They 
had, when the Portuguese landed, 200 churches, 
and over 200,000 communicants, and were at war 
with the surrounding heathen nations. They wel- 
comed the Portuguese as allies, but the latter 
soon rendered themselves more terrible foes than 
the heathen, for they established the inquisition, 
ordered them to give up their Bible, commanded 
a change of their liturgy, and by fraud and in- 
trigue brought about half of them to subjection. 
In 1556, Mar Joseph, a Bishop, was sent in 
chains to Lisbon, condemned, and banished to 
Rome, where he died. ‘The inquisition at Goa 
was kept busy, and thousands were burned for 
maintaining doctrines now universally 
as evangelical. 


revarded 
regarae G 


In 1806 the inquisition was abolished. Clau- 
dius Buchanan visited them, under the protection 
of the British Government. Bishop Heber sub- 
sequently found them in -great difficulty from at- 
tempts that were made to force them into con- 
nection with the Greek Church; but it is hoped 
that, under the exertions of lus successor, Bishop 
Wilson, they may again find peace. 

fhe Nestorians of the Plain of Ooromiah, are 
the remains of the original Nestorian Christians. 
The first European who visited them was Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, in 1819; in 1531, they were 
visited by Drs. Grant and Rev. Eli Smith, and a 
German Missionary from Basle. Dr. Grant found 
that the Mahomedan Mosque in Ooromiah was 
an ancient Nestorian church. 
ing villages he found churches glad to receive in- 
struction. An American mission has been esta- 
blished there. They live under the Persian gov- 
ernment, by which they are severely oppressed. 

The Nestorians of the mountains originally 
lived in the plain, and retired to preserve their 
independence, which they have always done.— 
They retired at a very early period and were at- 
tacked by Tamerlane, but without success. They 
always recognized the Christians cf Malabar as 
their brethren. The efforts of the Papa! Church 
to bring them under its dominion have been in- 
cessant, and the French Consul at Bagdad, who 
is a Papal Bishop, has used all his influence either 
to accomplish that object or secure their destruc- 
tion. Dr. Grant was the first foreigner who suc- 
ceeded in visiting them. He was about to esta- 
blish a mission there, but the Envoy of Rome 
excited the surrounding savages to massacre 
them, which was done three or four years since. 
In 1770, their number was estimated at 100,000; 
modern estimates fix it at about 70,000. The 
language is like the Hebrew, and from this cir- 

umstance Dr. Grant supposed them to be the 
ten lost tribes. But this seems improbable; and 
the fact of the similarity between their language 
and the Hebrew, is explained by the fact that they 
both come from the Syriac. 


In all the surround- 


clergy, a? 


There is at present a great revival among the 
Nestorians of the Plain, and it has extended to 
the remnants of those in the Mountains. It ex- 
cites special altention and interest among the 

clergy and educated classes, and great hopes are 
entertained that this ancient christian people may 
gain become the missionary beralds of the east- 
ern world. 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
THOUGHTS ON CONVERSATION. 
BY A FRIEND. 

The subject of conversation is one of great im- 
portance, upon which | have often reflected with 
deep interest and with feelings of regret, that the 
gift of speech, excellent as it is in itself, should 
be so abused and perverted to other purposes, 
than that for which it was given us, and especial- 
ly by those whose names stand on the list of ad- 
vocates for Truth, whose gift may be to persuade 
men to be wise for themselves. I do not allude 
particularly to such as are termed heralds of sal- 
vation, or preachers of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
for many others are highly gifted with persuasive 
eloquence in illustrating great truths in our socia! 
circles. When or wherever we meet, as children 
of the one great Father, let our conversation be 
such as will have a tendency to turn the mind to 
the*great Original, inspiring love for him and his 
works; that in casting our eyes abroad over the 
immensity of these, we may look upward with 
rapture and say, “ My Father made them all.’ 


I would encourage old and young mingling to- 
gether with freedom of manner and ease of ex- 
they will thus find their interest in 
each other greatly increased; for whilst the bouy- 
ant spirits of the young enhance the enjoyment, 
and inspire a degree of cheerfulness in the minds 
of those over whom the changes of time may have 
cast shades of gloom, an honest rehearsal of the 
experience of the latter, to such as love instruc- 
tion, is of in placing a check upon the 
ipations of those who are on the 
eve of Jaunching out upon the great ocean of life. 
May these always choose the Spirit of God for 
their pilot! for nothing else can guide them safely 
around the whirlpools and over the pitfalls they 
must necessarily encounter, 


pression, as 


great Ase 
too vivid antic 


When young, I never evaded the company of 
those more advanced i years, but sought it, and 
loved it, often leaving my youthful companions 
that [ might enjoy their society, believing I could 
gain instruction from the wisdom of age; and the 
impressions thus made were of such a character 
that | am confirmed in this view. If those, that 
from the early expandings of mind, have ranged 
the fields of science, with little to interrupt their on- 
ward march, and gathered from the variety found 
therein a choice and valuable store, would re- 
member that all have not been thus privileged, 
and in their intercourse with others would distri- 
bute and unfold this knowledge, it would diffuse 
a charm and give an elevation to the contempla- 
tions of such as dwell too much on the ordinary 
occurrences of fife, or the faults of their 
beings. 


fellow- 

Let the spirit of meekness prevail at all 
savoring of love divine, which destroys 
pride and arrogancy, and forms the mind anew 
in a heavenly mould. ‘Then, whether we speak 
or act, eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, all will 
be the fruits of that religion which is * pure and 
undefiled.” 


times, 
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Correspondenci 


of Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
Ohio River, 


Many things which to travellers are very im- 
pertant, seem to those who remain at home mere 
nothings, and the difficulty in writing, is to decide 


a 


exactly what the reader would desire to know; 


Steamboat Fulton, 7th mo. 10th, 1846. 


of the grounds to those parents ? 


but let our letters contain what they may, you 


may be sure it is just what has interested us the 
most. 


Our journey to Baltimore was without any im- 
portant incident, and as almost every body in 
Philadelphia has been there, we need only say 
we arrived there about two o'clock, and afier 
dining, our brother’s carriage conveyed us to 
Green Mount vata! which will far surpass 
our Laurel Hill in some respects. It epee 
sixty acres, and was formerly the residence of z 
gentleman of the name of Oliver, who, delighting 
in the beauties of nature, gathered around him 
every variety of tree and shrub, from our own 
and foreign climes to adorn this beautiful spot. 
Straight and winding paths run in every direction, 
through which carriages drive, and this * city of 
the dead,”’ or of the living, as the Hebrews say, 
has already become quite populous. The lots 
and monuments are of every shape and fashion, 
and however absurd it may seem, | observe there 
is quite an observance of fashion even among 
dead people. On the simple unstoned bed of a 
beautiful girl who was Jaid there a few weeks 
since, in the first year of her married happiness, 
were two beautiful wreaths of white roses, laid 
there by the hands of her husband, or sister, or 
by both. No name marked the spot, but aflec- 
tion has hallowed it, and to me those wreaths 
said more than the most stately monument, or 
flattering inscription, could have done. 

We seem doomed to be a military people, for 
in spite of all the efforts by the truly good and 
wise, to disseminate the principles of peace, yet 
in a thousand ways, without our being conscious 
of it, (if our attention is not drawn particularly 
to the subject) we see a higher estimate placed 
on military greatness than on any other kind of 
merit; while, if we felt and thought consistently 
with our profession of following the teachings of 
our great Christian Leader, the name of a war- 
rior would be an infamous one, and the career of 
bloodshed would meet it’s due punishment in our 
penitentiaries. I have been led to these reflec- 
tions by remembering that the most magnificent 
monuments at Green Mount, as everywhere else, 
are intended to honor some shedder of blood, 
some renowned desecrater of the laws of God, 
which is love: and even here on tlie Ohio, the 
greater number of the boats have the names of 
military chieftains. We do not think as much as 
we ought on the subject, or we should find, by the 
reverence we involuntarily show for such charac- 
ters, we are fostering the war spirit in ourselves, 
as well as in those around us. 

The former owner of Green Mount, though 
surrounded by all the beauties of nature, who had 
freely opened to him the varied gifts in her trea- 
sury, had yet not fully come into the glorious har- 
mony of her innocert and loving teachings, but 
was governed by that war spirit which, as in 
many another instance, brought crime, woe, des- 
olation and death into his second Eden. He had 
a daughter, young and Jovely—the father’s hope, 
the mother’s glory—who loved her music teacher, 
in opposition to the aristocratic feelings of her 
parents. He was forbidden the yet the 
father suspected she met him in the shades of 
night amid the leafy bowers consecrated to rural 
love and happiness; and accordingly he gave his 
gardener directions, if he saw any stranger lurk- 
ing about to shoot lim. ‘The man obeying his 
orders, kept watch, and a few nights after saw, 
as he thought, some person down in the woods, 
back of the house. He fired with fatal precision, 
and killed, not the lover, but the daughter of his 
master. What were then the riches in the cof- 
fers—the splendour of the mansion—the beauty 
The poor mo- 


house, 


ther became deranged, and 


the chamber was 
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nointed out to us where, fastened by a chain to 
the floor, in maniac wailings she finished her 
weary existence. Of the horrors in that father’s 
feelings, no pen can bear record. ‘lhe house is 
fast falling to decay, speaking its solemn lesson. 


While in the grounds, about fifty carriages, 
expressing more the pride than the grief of the 
family, accompanied a poor woman to her little 
spot of earth, in the little box where they had laid 
her, and now they will press her deeply into the * 
earth by a great stone over her, te slling her vie- 
tues, and meaning to express their grief; but to 


my mind, show and parade is not the language of 


true sorrow. After we left the Cemetery, we 
rode up one street and down another, back and 
forth, through up town and down town, old town 
and new town, Fell’s point and aristocracy mount, 
until we felt we had seen nearly all of the outer 
surface of Baltimore: A delightful evening among 
our friends told us something of the inner work- 
ing in that city, and it was finished by sitting 
sometime in B altimore fashion on the front step. 

The next morning our iron horse bore us away, 
and away, almost as on the wings of the wind.— 
The powers of fire and water urged him on, and 
snorting and steaming as a thing of lile, he car- 
ried us rapidly past Ellicott’s Mills, where we 
would have loved to have lingered several hours, 
along the beautiful Potomac to Harper's Ferry. 
‘The scenery is inexpressibly fine. had never 
heard much said about it, and was surprised to 
be so often reminded of the Juniata, the Hudson, 
and of Lake George. Mountain and water scene- 
ry never weary; but the more we yaze upon them 
the more we love them, and reverence the hand 
that has so beautifully diversified our earth. I 
have never been able to decide which interested 
and awed me most, Niagara or the White Moun 
tains of New Hampshire. Our sister had provi- 
ded us with a lunch dinner to eat in the cars, so 
as not to lose time at Harper's Ferry; and while} 
the others were dining, we passed rapidly from 
place to place, so as to see as much as possible} 
of its beauties and wonders. 

About five o’clock we arrived at Cumberland. 
I cannot give you any idea of the scenery, except 
by referring to some of the places I just mention- 
ed, and you must picture to yourselves how it 
was, by referring to which ever of those places, 
you have vis sited, and if you have seen them all, I 
need only say, the Potomac combines all their 
beauties. The natural ones of course I mean, 
for slavery has stamped upon the soil, not the 
luxuriance of free cultivation, but the blasting 
desolation of slavery. Few indeed were the farm 
houses denoting what we would consider comfort. 
The barns were very small, and ge nerally in a 
state of decay. For miles we sometimes looked 
in vain for a garden, while we wondered what the 
tenants of those log cabins lived on; vet we were 
much surprised at not seeing more colored per- 
sons, those working in the fields being generally 
white; but with the native soil and resources of 
Maryland and Virginia, how differently would 
they look, would they, by emancipation,’ make 
labor sufficiently honorable to induce the higher 


class of minds to engage in the renovation of 


their slave worn states. 


But the night came upon us, and we prepared 
to pass it on the mountains in the stage, not with- 
out many a regret that we must miss the beauti- 


ful scenery which we knew must everywhere sur- $ 


round us. Shawls, cloaks, and sun bonnets were 
in requisition, and our gum life preservers infla- 
ted for cushions and pillows, and thus we tried to 
sleep the night away; but the bright moonlight 
told us too many tales of vales and mountains for 
us not to listen, and though equipped for the re- 
ception of Morpheus, we were constantly rebell- 
ing against his influence. As the night wore 
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away we began to descend from our mountain 
heights, and scene after scene 
ty were rapidly passed. 


» of surpassing beau- 
‘The grave of Braddock 
was pointed out on our right, about the distance 
of half a square from the road, surrounded mere- 
ly by a common fence—and here was the end of 
the military glory of that unfortunate soldier.— 
Had a train of fortunate circumstances combined 
to produce a victory, instead of a defeat, at this 
spot a splendid monument would doubtless have 
immortalized him and the event, and instead of 
saying, as we did, * poor Braddock,” it would 
have been, the great, the noble If we 
reflected more on these thu os in their true color- 
ings, we should be less elate <a by prosperity, and 


Braddock. 


less depressed by mistortune, and value men more 
by what they are, than by the circumstances which 
operate upon them. 

The country now began to assume a more fa- 
miliar appearance. Good houses and barns, and 
large and beautiful gardens, spoke of freedom. 
We were again in Pennsylvania. Uniontown, 
where we breakfasted, appears like a thriving 
town, and with the country around it, we were 
quite delighted. At Brownsville we took the boat, 
and passing through a number of locks in the 
Monongahela, reached Pittsburg at five o'clock. 
Upon inquiry, we found a down river boat was to 
start in an hour; so taking an open carriage, we 
rode through the city, passing through nearly all 
the streets, and visiting, with particular interest, 
the burnt district, or the new city as it is now be- 
coming. It is wonderful to observe how many 
new buildings are occupied, while the ruins of 
the fire are still on every side around them. It 
speaks much for the energies of our Western 
men, and shows the vast resources which, on 
emergency, they can command, not only throug! 
their business capabilities, but also through the 
sympathies of their fellow-citizens. We were too 
fresh from Philadelphia not to feel oppressed by 
the smoky air, (in imagination at least) and our 
eyes rested on the blackened paint with a sort of 
inquiry of whether any body, or any thing, there 
could be clean. Our carriage took us to the 
wharf after our survey, where we found the boat 
quietly waiting for us, and were politely told they 
would have waited another hour if we had desired 
it. We were soon on ‘la belle riviere,’ and surely 
it merits the name. A bright moonlight night 
gave us an opportunity to see many of its beau- 
ties; but it was a source of regret that our time 
did ‘not admit of stopping at Economy, and visit- 
ing Rapp’s establishment. A vast quantity of 
email towns diversify the margin of the river on 
both sides, while the hills, or bluils, as they call 
them, rise sometimes directly from the bank, and 
sometimes recede a little from it, in a thousand 
fantastic and varied forms, while the changing 
hues of the foliage which covered them, unde: 
the effect of the sunlight, or shadows, was con- 
tinually adding to the interest experienced in 
looking at them. Some of them are three hun- 
dred feet high. 

At Wheeling we went on shore, and walked 
through the town, but found nothing particularly 
interesting. The coal, there, as at Pittsburg, 
blackens the town and spoils its beauty. It con- 
tains about 8000 inhabitants. Blennerhassett’s 
Island awakened particular interest as we sailed 
along it. His house and grounds have entirely 
rone to decay; but the memory of its unfortunate 
master and beautiful mistress are recorded in the 
annals of our country. 


Portsmouth, the chief town of Sciota county, 
Ohio, is the prettiest town we have seen on the 
river. It has not yet been smoked, 
clean and prosperous. ‘The canal, uniting the 
Ohio and Lake Erie, starts here. How much 
more glory these improvements give a country 


and looks 
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than annexing other lands, or gaining them by 
bloody victories. 


Your friend, M. 
seu 

PROGRESS OF LIBERAL OPINIONS IN EUROPE 
Every where around us, except in immovable 
Austria, who still imagines herslf in the times 
when material force and diplomatic duplicity 
were suflicient to Insure conquests—every where 
we say, do the governments as well as the nations 
of Europe animated by a wise 

spirit of amelioration and progress. 


show themselves 
England, under the conduct of a Tory Minis- 
ter, has just accomplished reforms of immense 
magnitude. The framework of the old parties 
by which those reforms were resisted, has been 
broken up in order that they might be 
plished; and the day following the carrying into 
effect of such radical changes 


accom- 


in the economical 
organization of England, it is not a reactionary 
government which appears—it is unanimously 
admitted to be im possible—but itisa W hig Min- 
istry, that Is to say,a Reforming Ministry, that 
takes possession ol place, with the mission pro- 
claimed beforehand, of fortifying the work of Sir 
Robert Peel, and continuing it in another course, 
by emancipating unhappy Ireland from the tyran- 
nies under which she groans. 

Prussia, in defiance of the lamentable hesita- 
tion of her King, and the senseless resistance of 
the Princes of the Royal Family, is resolutely 
advancing towards the liberty which she has been 
promised, and of which she fully appreciates the 
value. After many delays, she is about to come 
into possession of a Ce nea 
impertect, fastastical, modelled according to the 
institution of the middle ages, and one which 
would not flourish upon another soil; but she 
will maintain it in existence by animating it with 
her spirit. ‘There, where 
ibsolutely, it will not 


thought reigns almost 
allow itself to be thwarted 
long by the forms or the acts which throw obsta- 
cles in its way. 

Spain, seduced for a long time past from the 
paths of her real prosperity by the ingratitude and 
incapacity of her rulers, is too proud nevertheless 
to slumber in slavery. Deprived of a constitu- 
tion, of laws, and even of government, she is still 
agitating herse lf once more, in order to find those 
cuarantees of order and liberty without which 
modern nations can no longer exist. 

Italy has prove ‘d, for the last thirty years, that 
she is always re ady to seal her protests against 
despotism by her noble blood; but the govern- 
ments of that country, in the end, seem to be 
le; they are begin- 
itis said, that it is the foreigner 
lone who profits by the 


veary of this impious strugg 
ning to perceive, 
internal discords which 
render this country—most magnificently endowed 
by nature and art—an unfortunate land; they 
feel that, in order to escape from Austria, who 

ls them her subterra- 
nean Invasions, and in order to prevent the dan- 
ger of a liberal explosion, which would break out 
sooner or later, they must enter into the path of 
reform. Let them do so with reserve, with 
timidity, if they will; but let them pause no lon- 
éer--let ther not allow the 
rous people to be annihilated by new delays.- 


is incessantly pushing towar 


last hope of a gene- 


When the very conclave itself--that ancient sen- 
ite of cunning and worn out cardinals——has made 
a move, will not the King of Piedmont and the 
King of Naples perceive that the moment has 
arrived for giving to their respective states the 
guarantees demanded by the most enlightened, 
and at the same time the most faithful mer 

What is necessary 


in order to precipitate this 
movement of Europe into a wise and necessary 
at the moment when the liberal party is 
about to take possession of the Government of 


course, 
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England—for it must not be forgotten—if British 
rivalry is always inconvenient to France, as wel! 
with Lord Palmerston as with the Earl of Aber- 
deen—that the Whig party is, nevertheless, by 
its traditions, more favorable than the ‘l'ories to 
the general emancipation of the people? In this 
novel situation, then, what is required? We re- 
ply a gesture, a sign on the part of France, which 
would go to prove that she is still living; that she 
has not renounced all action, all influence in the 
affairs of the world. We hope that the electoral 
body will make it a point of honor to protest 
against the sort of inertness and stagnation in 
whick our policy has been allowed to languish. 
It may have been mistaken in several men who 
will now deceive it no longer; but, whatever may 
be said by these latter, who often reproach the 
electors for their own basene’s, it is not true that 
the ** legal” country has allowed itself to be al- 
most wholly invaded by corruption; it is not true 
that the majority of the colleges is divided be- 
tween tremblers whose hearts are fully paralyzed, 
and beggars of places or traffickers in votes.— 
The generous effort that the electors have thrice 
made to restore purity to the administration of 
affairs, efficacy to the constitutional guarantees, 


and dignity to our external relations, attest that} 


the majority of them have preserved the senti- 
ment of their duties and their respect for the 
rights of the country. ‘They will moreover, have 
acquired, during the four years that have just 
elapsed, an experience, which doubtless will not 
be lost.-- Parts La Siecle. 


The Son of Mehemet Ali, the heir-apparent to 
the throne of the Pharaohs, continues to excite a 
good deal of attention in England, and the best 
tribute to his father’s power and his own popuv- 
larity in Europe, is to be seen in the attention 
which Ibrahim Pacha receives from the people o! 
this great nation and its aristocracy, the proudest 
in the world. He is feted in all directions——is 
present at all the sumptuous entertainments o/ 
which the British metropolis is the scene--public 
bodies and private individuals vie in doing him 
honor--and he is, in short, “ the observed of al! 
observers.”’ Ata dinner which the Reform Club 
gave, Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Minister, 
was present, and paid some graceful compliments 
to Egypt’s present ruler, and his son Ibrahim. 

The object of all this attention is a man some 
what declined into the vale of years, whose hair 
exhibits “snow on the tops of the mountain,” 
with a countenance indicative of great intel!i 
gence, a frame that appears capable of support 
ing any fatigue, and an inquisitive tone of mind 
that plies into the minutiz of the most trifling as 
well as the most complex matters. The manuv- 
facturing districts which he has traversed to in- 
spect with his own eyes the productive power of 
machinery in this mechanical age, afforded the 
Pacha the best opportunity of seeing the source 
of England's greatness. 

It is a gratifying proof of the progress which 
every part of the world is making in advance- 
ment, to see an Eastern Prince visiting Western 
Europe in order to carry back the superior civi- 
lization that brings wealth and happiness in its 
train. ‘The courtesy shown to Ibrahim Pacha ig 
due to every stranger; but it is just possible that 
it may be tinged with a little selfishness in the 
present case, seeing that we make Egypt the high 
road to our Indian possessions, and that the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with its ruler is not 
ess a matter of prudence than of necessity. 


—_—_—_~+ ee + —_- 


Sleep.—Few of our readers, perhaps, are aware 
that the human body falls asleep by degrees.— 
According to M. Cabins, a French physiologist, 

the muscles of the legs and arms lose their 


power before those which support the head; and 
these last sooner than the muscles which sustain 


the back;”’ and he illustrates this by the cases of 


persons who sleep on horseback, or while they 
are standing or walking. He conceives that the 
sense of sight sleeps first; then the sense of taste; 
next the sense of sinell; next that of hearing; and, 
lastly, that of touch. He maintains, also, that 
the viscera fall asleep, one after another, and 
sleep with different degrees of soundness. 


2 cees. —- —— 


HOW OLD ART THOl 
Gen. chap. 47, v. 8. 
Count not the days that have idly flown, 
The years that were vainiy spent, 
Nor speak of the hours thou must blush to own, 
When thy spirit stands before the throne, 
To account for the talents lent. 


Put number the hours redeemed from sin, 
The moments employed for heaven:— 

Oh, few and evil thy days have been, 

Thy life a toilsome but worthless scene, 
For a nobler purpose given. 


Will the shade go back on thy dial piate? 
Will thy sun stand still on his way ? 

Both hasten on, and thy spirit’s fate 

Rests on the point of life’s little date : 


Then live while ‘tis called to-day. 


Life’s waning hours, like the sybil’s page, 
As they lessen, in value rise ; 
Oh, rouse thee and live! nor deem that man’s age 
Stands in the length of his pilgrimage, 
But in days that are truly wise. L. H.C. 
+seee. a 
There is no remedy for time misspent, 
No healing for the waste of idleness, 
Whose very healing is a punishment 
Heavier than active souls can feel or guess, 
Oh hours of indolence and discontent, 
Not now to be redeemed! ye sting not less, 
Because I know this span of life was sent 
For lofty duties, not for selfishness, 
Not to be whiled away in empty dreams, 
But to improve ourselves and serve mankind, 
Life and its choicest faculties were given: 
Man should be ever better than he seems, 
And shape his acts, and discipline his mind, 
To walk adorning earth, with hope of heaven. 
__-eo > 
ART THOU A CHRISTIAN? 
Art thou a Christian? Follow then in peace 
The rugged pathway that thy Master trod; 
And though at every step thy toils increase, 
Nearer and nearer comest thou to God. 
O’er barren hills, through vales without a rose, 
Deserts to which no freshening founts are given, 
Where’er the pilot of thy pathway goes, 


Follow in gladness to the rest of Heaven. 


Art thou forsaken? Cold and dark indeed 
The fate, unsoothed by sympathctic tears! 
And well the stricken heart unstanched may bleed; 
With no soft pitying voice to lull its fears. 
“Look up, thou poor forsaken!” Jesus sped 
All trustful, through a lot as dark as thine: 
id knowest thou not that wheresoever he led, 


The path tends onward, to a rest divine ? 


A 
44 


Or art thou needy? Hath not fortune given 
Her fairy favors to thy lowly shed? 

Well, even He, the Heir of Earth and Heaven, 
Had not a spot to lay His weary head. 

And yet He murmured not, nor was in doubt! 
The raven and the lily have their trust; 

And shall the lamp of heavenly light go out, 


In souls ordained to conquer mortal dust ? 


Art thou reviled? Do foes ensnare thy feet? 

Do proud ones mock thee, and thy friends betray ? 
Thou canst not drain the bitter from the sweet, 

Nor pluck the rose and throw the thorn away. 
But like thy Saviour turn the other check, 

When one is struck, and say “Thou art forgiven!” 
Like Him be faithful, and like Him be meek, 

And speed as He sped, hopefully to Heaven. 
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| The war spirit continues amongst us to an ex- 
jtent that the dark ages would not have been 
jashamed of. 


Our readers will perceive among 
‘our items of intelligence, a letter from the Secre- 
itary of War, which looks very much as if con- 
|quest was the object of our Government. If such 
should be openly avowed, we fear from the evi- 
dence which we have had, that it would find a 
support equal to the desires of its authors. Mili- 
tary glory is a dangerous excitement,.and times 
of war should be times of watchfulness for all who 
profess the peaceable influences of the gospel. 
|The name of religion is prostituted to the work 
of destruction. In Great Britain we have seen 
‘thanksgiving offered up by the highest church 
dignitaries for success in a crue] massacre, in 
which, according to the report of its perpetrators, 
‘no quarter was given and no mercy was shown,’ 
but cannon balls were fired into masses of un- 
resisting human beings until the river ran red 


with their blood. In our own country a profess- 


\ed christian minister is at the head of a military 
company--discourses are preached claiming Di- 
vine sanction for the invasion of Mexico; and 
‘the following communication, which gives evi- 
dence of having emanated from a clerical source, 
shows that the domestic fountain has been poi- 
'soned—the maternal feelings perverted, and even 
the solemnities of the death bed made to contri- 
bute to the work of desolation. 


To the Editors of the North American:--| no- 
liced in your paper a short time since that Lieu- 
tenant Wood, who is now employed in the re- 
cruiting service in the North, is the Lieutenant 
Woods who is so liandsomely mentioned in the 
official despatches from the army. Without 
wishing to detract any from the merited laurels 
of Lieutenant Wood, 1 must beg leave to correct 
your statement. The person mentioned in the 
despatches as having conducted himself with dis- 
tinguished bravery, is Lieutenant Jas. S. Woods, 
son of the Rev. James Woods, Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Lewistown in this State, 
and grandson of the Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It will be recollected that Lieutenant 
Woods distinguished bimself in the battles of the 
Rio Grande, in taking and securing a Mexican 
battery with a small number of men under his 
command, and dexterously throwing the wheel of 
a cannon wagon around a tree, compelled the 
| Mexican party to retreat without their cannon. 
|He is a graduate of West Point, and an accom- 
| plished scholar and soldier. 
| During the last illness of the mother of Lieut. 
| Woods, who died on Friday, 10th July, she was 
asked if she would like to see her son before she 
'** would go hence and be no more seen?’ She 
replied decidedly ‘no,’ she would not ask him 
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to leave the army when a wrongful construction 
would be put upon his motives, and she wished 
his name to remain untarnished; but wished he 
would remain in discharge of his duty at the 
post of danger as long as his country had need of 
and she could only breathe a prayer 
to the God of Battles that bis protecting arm 


his services; 


might be a shield to her beloved son while fight- 
ing under the banner of his country; and thus, 
after living to hear of her son’s bravery, this 
Spartan mother went to sleep, as we trust, in Je- 
And may she, at the Great White Throne, 
meet her soldier boy among the chosen of the 
Lamb, as she will her venerable and patriotic 
father, Dr. John Witherspoon. N. N. E. 


sus. 





Fj A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &c., will be held at 
the usual place, on 4th-day evening next, the Sth instant, 
at half past 5 o'clock. 

JACOB M. ELLIs, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 
Clerks. 


Philada., 8 mo. J, 1246. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


The Tariff Bill before the Senate has been the great ob- 
ject of interest for the past week, and the movements of 
that body have attracted general attention. The friends 
ind epponents of the “ Bill” appear to have exerted them- 
selves te the utmost, Senator Haywood, rather than vote 
against his party, has resigned—a proceeding which it was 
believed would render the passage of the bill certain; but 
after a spcech from Daniel Webster against it, in which 
it is said he displayed an ability unusual even for him, and 
which excited so much interest that it was impossible to 


keep a quorum in the 


House of Répresentatives, the debate 
was closed by committing the bill to the Finance Commit 
tee 

On Third-day the Committee on Finance reported the 
Tariff Bill back, without amendments. 
n he 


which was agreed to—yeas 


Webster renewed 


the moti had made to strike out the ninth section, 


The bill 


was passed and ordered to be sent to the House 


‘ o> 
28, nays 27. as 


imendeu 
for concurrence, and then the Senate adjourned. 
On Fourth-day, the Bill as amended by the Senate was 


passed in the House by a vote of 115 to 99. 


Rise in the Monongahela.— An unprecedented freshet for 
this season of the year, has occurred in the Monongahela. 
On Thursday evening, July 23, at dark, there wore but five 
ind half t 


et water in the channel, and on Friday morning 
ut nine wc 


ock, the water had risen to the height of sixteen 
In the 


feet, and « 


mtinued te rise slowly during the day. 
ening it was seventeen feet, and at a stand. 

A large quantity of drift wood 
f the 


ea or nuns<awe 


came down during the 
rood part composed 
Something lik 


early part « day, in of either saw- 


{ lumber. $5000 worth was 
urried away from the saw mill of Z. H. Coston, at Turtle 
Creek. 


A number of 


’ 
everai 


coal beats came down daring the day.— 
= hay stacks came down likewise, which would in- 


dicate that the freshet has been very destructive along the 
vottom 
In « 


nas, 
sequence of the drift wood yesterday morning, the 
boat could net get up, and had to lay by all day. 
I'he boat due from Brownsville as 


vent 


vill 
last evening was likewise 
i from getting down, as the water was too high for 
her to pass under the bridge at Monongahela city. — /’itts 
burg Chronicle, July 25. : 


The Randolph Slaves.—The Sidney Aurora of the 
th ult. 


i , says they remain on Col. Johnson's farm near 
Piqua. 


} That paper condemns, in decided terms, the con- 
duct of the citizens of Mercer in the late outbreak, and in- 
sists that “they should have made their objections known 
before the land was purchased, and not waited until they 


had drawn the last cent they could expect out of the pock- 


s of the blacks—some $32,000—and then raise an armed 
force and refuse to let them take possession of their proper- 
ty, as they Have done. We look upon the whole proceed. 
ing as outrageous in the extreme, and the participators 
should be severely punished. What makes the thing worse, 
is the fact that a number of those who were the fiercest in 
their opposition to the blacks, loudest in their threats to 
shoot, &c., were the very men who sold them land, re- 
ceived wages for constructing the buildings, and actually 


pocketed a large amount of money for provisions, not two 


weeks before the arrival of the poor creatu 
have so unjustly treated.” 


re 


s whom they 


The Cotton Ci op.—Complaints are thickening in Various 
means flattering. 
An intelligent friend writes from Panola county, Miss., on 
the 12th ult., “The cotton fields look ‘awtul’ bad, and corn 
worse; some of it will not even silk, or shvuot; the ground 
looks as if it were dead; there will not be half a crop of cot- 
ton in this region."—Memphis Daily Eagle. 


The Cotton Crop.—In an excursion through the country 
were struck with the diminutive size of the cotton, for 
the advanced state of the scason, and came to the conclu- 


quarters that the cotton prospect is by no 


ve 


sion that the crop must be ve ry snort. In conversation with 
those who know much more of the matter than we do, we 
learn this must be the case, unless the season is most un- 
vaturally protracted.— Vicksburg Wiig. 


Commutation of Sentence.—We see by the Saratoga Sen- 
tinel, that Abram Wilcox, who was to have been executed 
on the 28th ult. fur the murder of Samuel McKinster, in 
December last, has had his sentence commuted by Gov. 
Wright to imprisonment for life. 


Nantucket Sufferers —A gentleman who left Nantucket 
last week, stated to the editor of the New Bedford Mercury, 
that there was not probably one week’s supply of provisions 
upon the Island; and unless assistance be promptly offered 
trom abroad, the inhabitants must be reduced to extreme 
suffering from hunger. 


Nantucket Sufferers —The citizens of Pittsfield, Mass., 
have purchased and sent 100 barrels of flour for the aid ot 
the sufferers in Nantucket. ‘This was forwarded over the 
Western Railroad to Boston, by Capt. Barnes, free of freight. 


Elihu Burrit.—This extraordinary man arrived in Liv- 
erpool on the 28th June, by the Hibernia, trom the United 
States, and reached Manchester on the following evening. 
He intends spending about a fortnight.in Manchester. 


Slavers Captured.—The New Orleans papers state that 
the British sloop-of-war Mutine, Com. Crawtord, has lately 
captured three slavers, one of which was a large vessel ot 
500 tons, now on her way to the Cape in charge of an offi- 
cer—making in all, during the last year, ten vessels en- 
gaged in the slave trade, captured by the Mutine. 


Earthquake at Vera Cruz.—An earthquake was felt at 
Vera Cruz at 4 o’clock on the morning of the 20th of June, 
accompanied by violent oscillations of the earth, which agi- 
tated the waters of the gulf and shook the buildings of the 
city, but without doing any serious injury. 


A rumbling 
noise was heard, resembling distant thunder. 


Canadian Items.—The Canadians have just adopted a 
new system of Common School Education, strongly re- 
sembling that of the State of New York. ‘The country is 
to be divided into districts, and the system of superinten- 
dence with annual reports is adopted turoughout. A Board 
of Education has been established at the seat of Govern. 
ment, somewhat resembling our Regents of the University. 

‘The Canadians also seem determined not to be entirely 
dependent upon the mother country for manufactured arti- 
cles, and quite a brisk movement is in progress in favor ol! 
manutactures. ‘The “Ontario Woolen Factory” at Coburg 
is in successtul operation, and will soon turn out 4500 yards 
ot cloth a week—« onsuming $60,000 worth of wool a year. 
I'he wool growers in the vicinity are determined to try a 
home market.— Toronto Banner. 


A Dear Place.—Callao, on the 
travagant place to live in. 


Pacific, must be an ex- 
An officer in the navy writing 
from there, says they pay $12 a dozen for chickens, 5 cents 
a pound for potatoes, $2 a dozen tor eggs, 40 cents a quart 
for milk, 50 cents per pound for rank butter, and $3 per 
dozen ior washing. 


From Tahati.—Capt. Baker, of the ship Desdemona, ar- 
rived at this port yesterday, reports left at that place Feb- 
ruary 25th, H. B. M. war steamer Salamander, one French 
war steamer and three corvettes. 

The 


mained in 


troubles between French re- 
The natives had retired to 
the mountains, and were still in arms, and embraced every 
opportunity to annoy the outposts of the French. ‘They had 
made a descent on 


the 
wal 


the natives and 
an unsettled state. 


heir deserted town, and reduced it to 
The French had received a reinforcement of some 
350 troops, and would doubtless commence active opera- 
tions in order to get possession of the whole island, unless 
Queen Pomare should fulfil her promises to submit to their 
protection. 

At Bolabola, which island the French had taken a short 
time previous, there had been a battle between the French 
and the natives, in which the French were beaten and 
compelled to return from the Island. . 

The French frigate Urania bad taken Huaheinia, and 
were fortifying the place. ‘The natives, however, remained 
unsubdued, and the white population were compelled to 
seck refuge on board the frigate. 


ashes. 


Mr. Harris, formerly of 


Nantucket, who was acting as pilot to the French, had 
been killed— New Bedford Mercury. 
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The Slave Trade.—On the 18th ult., arrived the Brazilian 
schooner Gaio, prize Her Majesty’s brig Wasp, on 
oth ult., latitude 7° 18’ south, and longitude 


2° 10’ east 
Phe prize was obser making in towards the main lan 





the 
ull 


when the gig and the whale boat of the Wasp, commanded 


by Lieut. Hockin, ana Mr, Cave, midshipman, were sent 
in chase. The boats were fired upon as they ipproached 
the schooner, and three men were wounded Upon this the 


boats wert 


ordered by 


Lieut. Hockin to return the fire, 
which they did with effect; and as soon as their ammuni- 
tion was expended, boarded and carried the prize after some 
resistance, in which the chief mate of the prize was killed. 
The master wus 
the 


carried away one ot! 


und severely wounded, the iron gun of 


i 
vessel having burst in its last discharge at the boats and 


his legs; he was also wounded through 
the body, probably by the firing of the boats, and died 


about two hours after his capture. Three of the crew were 
brought up in the prize 


prize as prisoners for trial, and the re- 
maining ten retnoved on board Her Majesty's brig Wasp, 
which vessel is expected shortly to arrive. 

Arrived on the 4th inst. the Gaio, a Brazilian brig of 320 
tons, and armed with three guns, captured by three boats 
of Her Majesty's brig Wasp, under the command of Lieut. 
Hockin, on the 20th of April last, in latitude 7° 15’ south, 
and longitude 12° 28’ east. ‘The crew of the prize, 36 in 
number, kept up a constant fire on the boats for an hour 
and a half, ard after the boarding party gained the deck, 
continued it from the tops of the vessel until shot down by 
the captors. Of the Wasp, three men were slightly woun- 
ded, and two dangerously. On the part of the slaver 13 
were killed, viz:—Capt. Joaquin Antoni Perreira, the mate 
and 11 men.—Foreign Paper. 





Attack by a Panther—W. W. Rice, of this parish, has 
given an account of a singular occurrence which took place 
on the plantation of his father, John Rice, at Bayou Sara, 
on the night of the 4th At about nine o’clock, a ne- 
gro man named Isaac, a valuable mechanic belonging to 
Henry C. Dwight, of Franklin, was standing near a cabin 
in the negro quarters, when a large panther came up to 
within a few paces of him 


inst. 


It was a moonlight night, and 
he could see the panther crouched ready to spring upon 
him. He immediately commenced a retreat towards where 
a number of negroes were collected, with his eyes on the 
animal. ‘The latter, however, not at all daunted, pursued 
him. After backing a few paces, the negro turned to run, 
when the panther sprang upon him from a distance of ten 
feet, seizing his left arm near the shoulder in his mouth, 
striking his claws into the negro’s back. The negro was 
thrown down, but immediately rose purtially, still in the 
grasp of the panther, and called loudly for assistance. His 
cries gathered the negroes and dogs, but the panther held 
on some time, even after the dogs had seized him. Through 
the aid of the dogs, on whom the panther turned, the ne- 
gro freed himselt from the uncomfortable embrace, but the 
ferocious animal renewed the attack, springing upon and 
seizing him by the left shoulder. By this time, several 
collected with clubs and axes, and the man Isaac made his 
, with arm ! 


esca and 


shoulder, however, dreadfully 
lacerated, and his back severely scratched, while the pan- 
ther made for the bayou pursued by the dogs. In the mean 
| the 
ngaged in a turious fhght with 


eight feet 


his 


time, a gun was procured and 





animal was shot, while 
He measured 

and weighed 
animal is the Cougar or 


the dogs. 


from the nose to the 
The 

eommonly called in this country the 
Panther, and is the largest and most formidable of the Cat 
ind in North America.— Alttakapas (Ia. 


tip of his tail, 
from 150 to 175 pounds. 


Puma, ( felis concoler 


Banner, June 6 
eo 

The War.—The following letter was laid be 

fore Congress in consequence of a call for infor- 


imation. It throws some light on the objeets and 


interests of our government in prosecuting the 
War. 
War DePpaRTMENT, June 26, 1846. 
Sir—The President baving determined to send 
a regiment of volunteers around Cape Horn to 
the Pacific, to be employed in prosecuting hos- 
tilities to some province of Mexico, probably in 
Upper California, has authorized me to say, that 
if you will organize ove on the conditions herein- 
after specified, and tender its services, it will be 
accepted. It is proper it should be done with 
the consent of the Governor of New York. ‘The 
President expects, and indeed requires, that great 
care should be taken to have it composed of suit- 
able persons—I mean of good habits—as far as 
practicable of various pursuits, and such as would 
be likely to remain at the end of the war, either in 
Oregon, or in any other territory in that region 
of the globe, which may then be a part of the 
United States. 
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The act of the 18th of May last authorizes the 
acceptance of volunteers for twelve months, o1 
during the war with Mexico. ‘The condition of 
the acceptance in this case must be a tender of 
service during the war, and it must be explicitly 
understood, that they may be discharged without 
a claim for returning home, wherever they may 
be serving at the termination of the war, provided 
it is in the THEN territory of the United States, 
or may be taken to the nearest or most conve- 
nient territory belonging to the United States, 
and there discharged. 

The men must be apprised that their term of 
service is for the war—that they are to be dis- 
charged as above specified, and that they are to 
be employed on a distant service, It is, how- 
ever, very desirable that it should not be publicly 
known or proclaimed that they are to go to any 
particular place. On this point great caution ts 
enjoined. 

‘The communication to the officers and men 


must go so far as to remove all just grounds of 


complaint, that they have been deceived in the 
nature and the place of the service. 

It is expected that the Regiment will be in 
readiness to embark as early as the Ist of August 
next, if practicable. Steps will be immediately 
taken to provide for transportation. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
Col. J. D. Stevenson, New York City. 


From the Atheneum. 
NOTICES OF THE CHINESE TOMBS. 
Hong Kong, November 15, 1844. 


Before leaving England, my friend, Mr. Lou- 
don, requested me to collect some information 
for him upon the manners and customs of the 
Chinese in the interment of their dead, as he was 
then much interested in the building and planting 
of cemeteries in various parts of the country, 
with the view to the discontinuance of interments 
in the centre of large towns. Since that time, 
Mr. Loudon himself has paid the debt of nature; 
and those memoranda which | have from time to 
time made, are now at your service. 

In the south of China, the natives form no 
regular cemeteries or churchyards, as we do in 
Europe, but the tombs of the dead are scattered 
all over the sides of the hills, generally in most 
pleasant situations. The more wealthy generally 
convey their dead to a considerable distance, and 
employ a kind of fortune teller, whose duty it is 
to find out the most proper resting place. ‘This 
individual goes with the corpse to the place ap- 
pointed, and of course pretends to be very wise 
in the selection of the spot, as well as the choice 
of the soil in which the ashes of the dead are to 
mingle in after years; and, upon trial, should the 
particular earth appear unsuitable, he immedi- 
ately orders the procession off to some other 
place in the neighborhood, where he expects to 
be more successful in the choice of the soil. | 
believe many of the Chinese have all these points 


settled before they die; for one day, when one of 


our principal merchants in China went to call on 
old Howqua, the late Hong merchant at Canton, 
a tray was brought in, with several kinds of earth 
upon it, which the old gentleman examined with 
great care, and then fixed on one to accompany 
his remains to the grave. 
situation on the hill side is also considered of 
great importance. A view of a beautiful bay or 
lake, or perhaps what is better, a winding stream, 
which in its course passes and almost returns 
again to the foot of the hill where the grave is to 
be made, is considered as a most eligible situation, 
and always chosen when it can be found. The 
director of the ceremonies above alluded to, with 


A particular kind of 


a compass in his hand, settles the direction in 
which the body is to lie, which is another point 
of great importance. An intelligent Chinese, 
with whom I was acquainted, informed me that 
this individual is often very eloquent in his de- 
scriptions of the future happiness of those who 
obey his directions; he informs them that they or 
their children, or some one in whom they are 
much interested, will enjoy riches and honors in 
ifter life as a reward for the attention and re- 
spect they have paid to the remains of their 
fathers; that as the stream which they then be- 
hold when standing around their father’s grave 
flows and returns again in its windings, so shall 
honors, and riches, and every thing which they 
can desire, flow into their possession. ‘These 
fellows are generally great rogues, and play upon 
the prejudices of the people. It frequently hap- 
pens, that after interment has taken place for 
some time, they call upon the relatives, and in- 
form them, that for some cause, it is absolutely 
necessary to remove and re-inter the body.— 
Should the relations object to this, the answer is, 
«Very weil, | don't care; but your children and 
relations will also be regardless of you when you 
die, and you will be miserable in your graves.” 
The feelings of the poor deluded Chinese are 
thus wrought upon, and a further sum of money 
is extracted in the finding of a more suitable 
grave for the relative in question. 

In my travels in the south of China, 1 often 
came upon graves in the most retired places 


amongst the hills: they were all less or more of 
the same form, namely, a half circle cut out of 


the hill side, having the body interred behind it. 
Sometimes, indeed generally, there were several 
of these half circles with a succession of terraces 
in front of the grave, and in the cases of the 
more wealthy, the semi-circles were built of brick 
or stone, and on rather a more extensive scale. 
In the centre of the semi-circle, and of course 
close to the body, the grave stone is placed with 
its inscription. M. Callery, who is an excellent 
Chinese scholar, informed me that these inscrip- 
tions are of the most simple kind, merely stating 
the name of the deceased. that he died in such a 
dynasty, in such a year. ‘This is the plain and 
unflattering tale which the Chinese tomb stone 
tells, and might, perhaps, be a useful lesson to 
those who are so fond of flattering on tomb stones 
in Europe. 
in all—after the body has decayed, the bones are 
dug up, and carefully put into earthenware cans, 
and placed on the hill side above ground. These, 
as well as the graves, are visited at stated times by 
the relatives; they go first to the patriarch, or 
father of the tribe, and then to the others in ro- 
tation; there they perform their devotions, offer 
incense, and dine together after the ceremonies 
are over. 

Near Amoy, which is a very populous place, 
the scattered mode of interring the dead has been 
departed from, and perhaps necessarily, from its 
immense population: in the country, however, 
near that place, I often found tombs in retired 
and inaccessible parts of the hills, as well as in 
the more southern provinces; but these were 
certainly the property of the more wealthy in- 
habitants. 

As the traveller proceeds northward, the cir- 
cular form of constructing the tombs is less com- 
mon, and they become more varied in their ap- 
pearance. In Chusan, Ningpo, and various other 
places in that district, a great proportion of the 
coffins are placed on the surface of the ground 
and merely thatched over with straw. You meet 
these coffins in all sorts of places—on the sides 
of the public highway, on the banks of the rivers 


and canals, in woods and other retired parts of 


the country’ Sometimes the thatch is complete- 


In some instances—I cannot tell if 


ly off, the wood rotten, and the remains of the 
Chinamen of former days exposed to view. On 
one hill side on the island of Chusan, sculls and 
bones of different kinds are lying about in all di- 
rections, and more than onee, when wandering 
through the long brushwood, | have found myself 
with my legs through the hd of a coffin amongst 
the bones of a poor Chinaman, before | was 
aware of the circumstance. 

‘The wealthy in these districts | believe, gene- 
rally bury their dead, and some of them build 
very chaste and beautiful tombs. There are three 
or four very fine ones in the island of Chusan, 
where the paving in front of the mound which 
contains the body is really beautiful, and the 
carving elaborate and superb—the whole of the 
stone work being square, instead of circular 
as in the tombs in the south of China. Here, as 
at home—and I believe in almost every part of 
the world—the Pine tribe are great favorites, and 
harmonize well with the last resting places of the 
dead. ‘The Chinese frequently plant them in half 
circles around their tombs; Photinia serrulata is 
often used in Chusan for the same purpose. 

In the Shanghae district I have frequently visit- 
ed large houses which seem to have been built 
by the rich to hold their bodies when they die. 
In these houses I generally found a coffin in one 
of the principal rooms, and an altar, with all the 
trappings of idolatry, where incense on high days 
is burned to the memory of the deceased, and 
various other ceremonies are gone through by 
the relatives. ‘These houses are generally in a 
pine wood, and sometimes the body is buried out 
of doors, the altar and the records only being 
kept in the house, where a Chinese with his 
family is always placed to look after them. 

But the most curious tomb of all, was one I 
once met with during a journey in the interior, 
near the town of Lun-kiang-foo. It was placed 
on the side of a hill, and evidently belonged to 
some very wealthy or important personage in that 
city. From the base of the hill to where the 
tomb was—which was about half way up—the 
visitor ascends by a broad flight of steps, on each 
side of which a number of figures carved out of 
stone were placed. As far as I can recollect, the 
following was the order in which the figures were 
placed: first, a pair of goats or sheep, one on 
each side; 2nd, two dogs; 3rd, two cats; 4th, 
two horses, saddled and bridled; and 5th two 
mest gigantic priests; the whole presenting a 
most strange and striking picture to the view. 
| have since seen another or two of the same 
kind near Ningpoo, but on a much smaller scale. 

The poor as well as the rich often keep their 
dead in their dwelling bouses for a long time after 
they die: [ should imagine, from the numerous 
coffins which I met with in such circumstances, 
that many are thus kept for years. The coffins 
are remarkably thick and strong, and the joints 
carefully cemented, in order to prevent any un- 
pleasant smell from being emitted during the de- 
cay of the body. Much of this respect which is 
paid by the Chinese to the memory of their de- 
ceased relatives, is doubtless a mere matter of 
form, sanetioned and rendered necessary by the 
customs of ages; but in charity we must suppose 
that a considerable portion springs from a higher 
and purer source; and [| have no doubt that when 
the Chinese periodically visit the tombs of their 
fathers to worship and pay respect to their 
memory, they indulge in the pleasing reflection, 
that when they themselves are no more their 
graves will not be neglected and forgotten—but 
will also be visited by their children and grand- 
children, in whose hearts and affections they will 
live for many years after their bodies have mould- 
ered into dust. Yours, &c. 


R. FORTUNE. 
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THE LAKE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


A CHAPTER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A gentle shower had tnoderated the beat of a 
clowing summer day, and had cooled and refresh- 
ed the green nature, without throwing a 
damp on its beauties: it Was near sunset when 
our evening walk brought us to the margin of a 
little lake. Some of our party had gone on be- 
fore: and when [ arrived, Elizabeth was seated 
on the trunk of an old fallen tree, busily occupied 
in sketching the scene before us. It was a land- 
The water of the lake 
was as still and transparent as the blue sky above. 
On its margin were scattered numerous birches 
with their drooping branchlets and hoary trunks; 
the latter reflected like silvery pillars in the deep 
blue waters. 
near the rushy shore, and a little ragged herd-boy 
was leaning over a few paling-bars, eagerly watch- 
ing the fate of his baited hook suspended from a 
A gleam of the full red sky 
throuch the distant break between the 
surrounding Ills, lighted up the whole with a 


glow 


face of 


scape worthy of Cuyp. 


‘I'wo cows were standing knee-deep 


rude fishing rod. 


coming 


and softness which mellowed every object 
into beauty. We paused over the scene for a full 
quarter of an hour, ‘tll fancy had her fill,’ and 
then proceeded to find out what could occupy the 
We had 
not proceeded far, till Henry called our attention 
to a beautiful wild drake gliding among the rushes, 
and which at intervals darted out its green neck, 
and with quick bill picked up some bodies from 
the surface of the water. Its quick eye discover- 
ed our nearer approach, and, darting under water, 
in a few minutes we saw him rise up far on the 
other side. 

‘] should like to know what the wild drake 
has been supping on,’ said Henry; and we walked 
up to the place to make a minute examination. 
We saw some minnows in the water; but they 
were too deep to be taken in the manner we ob- 
served. We searched the rushes and 
could see nothing. At last Anna called our at- 
tention to some creatures floating on the surface 
of the water. We recognised them at once to 
be several species of shell snails—the physa, 
planorbis, and lymnea. ‘These little animals were 
floating on the water, their shells reversed, and 
their soft bodies buoyed up by a little globule of 
air which they retained within the orifice of their 
breathing apparatus. On touching and alarming 
any one of them, it was seen instantly to throw 
off the air globule, and by this means being ren- 


judgment as well as the imagination. 


among 


dered heavier than the surrounding water, at 
once sunk to the bottom. We saw dozens of 


these animals thus floating about, and had no 
doubt but such had formed the prey of the wild 
drake. 

* Look here,’ cries Henry, ‘at this large fresh 
water mussel among the pebbles, with his shell 
widely expanded; he no doubt is enjoying the 
evening sunset too; but let him beware, else he 
may form a supper to some wild drake also.’ 

‘Is not that the pearl mussel ?’ observed Eliza- 
beth. 

‘It is,’ [ replied; ‘and sometimes pearls of a 
very good sizé and lustre have been found here, 
and in several of the rivers of Scotland.’ 

‘What is this?’ cries Mary, with her bright 
eyes ever on the watch; ‘1 see a mass of littie 
shells as if glued together, all of them apparently 
empty; and yet the whole is moving along briskly. 
Here is another, and another; they chase each 
other, and run about as if they had one common 
life.’ 

‘I know these,’ replied Henry; ‘they are cad- 
dice-worms, the larvee of the May-fly. ‘The living 
animal is in the centre; observe his head peeping 
out, and those empty shells form his house. He 
glues around his body shells, picces of wood, and 


small pebbles, and thus forms a defence against 
all his enemies.’ 

‘Oh, | see myriads of those empty shells on the 
beach,’ cries Elizabeth; * shells of various kinds. 
{ have picked up at least half a dozen different 
ones; and, let me remember, where was it that 
you showed us shells of this kind under a very 
different form ? 

‘| suppose you allude,’ said I, ‘to those mar! 
beds which the workmen dug up in the field the 
other day? You now have an example from what 
sources it is that such beds of marl are derived. 
The whole bed of this lake is probably one mass 
of such shells, which have been accumulating for 
ages; and were it drained and dug into, it would 
present the same appearance as the marl beds 
which we lately inspected. ‘There you recollect, 
there were various layers on layers of a soft 
crumbling limestone, to the depth of ten feet, in- 
termixed with mud, fragments of reeds, wood, 
and shells of various animals; thus affording, on 
a small scale, an example of the way in which 
many of the deepest strata of the earth's surface 
have been accumulated.’ 

We now came to a little stream which poured 
its crystal current into the lake. Farther up the 
sloping hill-side, from whence it derived its source, 
it chafed and dashed over and among the rocky 
fragments opposing its course; but here, like 
other more noted rivers, it swelled out near its 
termination into a calm diffused estuary, with 
many a flower and aquatic plant peeping up amid 
its shallow waters. We rested here, at the re- 
quest of Henry, to examine some subjects which 
had arrested his attention. He pointed out to 
us, on the leaves of some of the aquatic plants, a 
number of brown, jelly-looking substances, about 
the size of a pin-head or small pea. On watching 
them attentively, we clearly perceived motion and 
life. ‘These little points would in an instant sud- 
denly expand to the size of half an inch, and 
thrust out little arms on all sides, by which it en- 
tangled and caught substances floating by. [| at 
once recognised them to be the Hydra, or the 
fresh water polype: those singular animals which, 
when first discovered by Trembly, a naturalist of 
I’rance, made so much noise in the scientific 
world. ‘fam quite pleased that you have made 
this discovery for us, Henry. ‘These are, perhaps, 
the simplest of all organized beings, and their 
habits and properties afford us a singular insight 
into the humblest manifestations of life. They 
are as you see, composed of a pulpy, grayish jelly. 
They have few parts; only a body, with a hollow 
in the centre, corresponding to the stomach of 
other animals; a mouth leading to this stomach; 
and, surrounding his opening or mouth, eight fila- 
ments 6r arms, which they spread out all around, 
and with which they seize hold of their food, which 
consists of small worms or pieces of any animal! 
matter. They have no organs of sense, and no 
sensations but that of touch. They are very re- 
tentive of life, and may be cut into various pieces, 
and every separate piece will in a short time be- 
come a perfect polype. Their young are pro- 
duced by a germ or bud which grows out from 
the body of the parent, and when it has arrived 
at a mature state, it drops off to enjoy a separate 
existence. Not unfrequently before this scion 
drops off from the parent, another bud is seen to 
spring out of its own body, and thus two or three 
generations are seen in progress at one time. 
‘They are very voracious and very lively, moving 
about from leaf to leaf by first pushing forward 
and attaching the mouth to any object; and then 
drawing forward the other end, attaching it in 
the same way, and again pushing forward the 
head. They will travel over a whole plant in 
the course of an hour or two. You may now 
take this magnifying lens, and make your obser- 
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vations cautiously, and tell us what farther you 
cau discover.’ 

‘L see them distinctly and beautifully now,’ 
whispers Henry. *Three of them are within 
view, attached to the mid-rib of this leaf. They 
appear now somewhat like a clove, or a very 
litle nail or tack standing on its point. How 
they ply their thin slender arms all around, now 
lengthening them out into a small hair or thread, 
and now them thick 
knob or point! ‘These are in miniature some- 
thing like the horns of a snail, and as soft and 
plant, 


again contracting Into a 


I declare one has seized upon a small 
worm—he surrounds its end with the whole of 
his arms—the worm struggles and wriggles out 
of his grasp—it is instantly seized in the middle 
by another polype, doubled up, and a piece of it 
swallowed—the two ends of the worm dangle out 
on each side—the first polype seizes one of the 
ends—they now both tug and fight hard.’ 

There was a considerable pause. We were all 
anxious to have a look, and each got the glass in 
turn. Henry after this resumed his observations 
and remarks. 
between them. I[t was originally half an inch in 
length. ‘They still struggle, and approach nearer 
and nearer 


‘The worm had nearly disappeared 


to each other. ‘The doubled-up por- 
tion of worm is pulled out of the mouth of the 
second polype; but it appears macerated, it breaks 
in two. <A third polype now comes in for a frag- 
ment—another portion falls into the water—the 
worm at last disappears, and peace is restored 
with the satiated appetites of the combatants. 
We counted hundreds of these polypes. Could 
they all get worms? And what became of those 
vatched long for anothe 
worm feast; but saw none. No doubt other more 
minute animals are found to feed these hungry 
creatures. ‘They appear ell lively; and assuredly 
they are all cared for by some means or other. 
The sun had now fairly disappeared; light failed 
us for minute observations; but as we took our 
way homeward, the greater objects of nature 
were beautifully and softly depicted before us 
The bright green birches now stood before us 


which did not? We 


black masses—the surface of the lake alone sent 
up a lively gleam—the dusky bat flitted silently 
overhead, roused to his evening meal of the moths 
The 
cows had strolled homewards, and their distant 
lowings reached our ears. ‘* How such a night 
as this,’ says Elizabeth, ‘raises our thoughts to 
the Author of nature! the whole earth, and air, 
and even waters, teem with life and with enjoy- 
ment.’—Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 


and night-flies that now peopled the air. 


os seeciihaeabid dleiaiiicaicmg 
ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 
BY EDWARD JESSE. 

The preliminaries of the family tree being set- 
tled, our author proceeds to tell us anecdotes of 
wolf dogs, Newfoundlands, collies, St. Bernards, 
bloodhounds, terriers, spaniels, poodles, Esqui- 
maux, greyhounds, pointers, pugs, turnspits, fox- 
hounds, beagles, mastiffs and bulldogs; all in that 
gossiping, light reading manner, which is calcu- 
lated to make a performance of the sort so popu- 
lar. Let it be our task to unkennel a few sam- 
ples of these anecdotes, choosing such as may be 
either new or least known. We pass at once to 
the colley, of which James relates: 

A lady of high rank has a sort of colley, or 
Scotch sheep-dog. When he is ordered to ring 
the bell, he does so; but if he is told to ring the 
bell when the servant is in the room whose duty 
it is to attend, he refuses, and then the following 
occurrence takes place. 
the bell, dog.’ The dog looks at the servant, and 
then barks his bow wow once or twice. ‘The or- 
der is repeated two or three times. At last the 


Llis mistress says, ‘ring 


dog lays hold of the servant’s coat in a significant 
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a 


manner, just as if he had said to hit ‘don’t you 
hear that | am to ring the bell for you? come to 
my lady.’ His mistress always has her shoes 
warmed before she puts them on; but, during the 
late hot weather, her maid was putting them on 
without their having been previously placed be- 
fore the fire. When the dog saw this, he imme- 
diately interfered, and expressed the greatest in 
dignation at the maid’s negligence. He took the 
shoes from her, carried them to the fire, and after 
they had been warmed as usual, he brought them 
back to his mistress with much apparent satis- 
faction, evidently intending to say if he could, 
‘all’s right now.’ 


Extraordinary as the following anecdote may 
appear to some persons, it is strictly true, and 
strongly shows the sense, and | am almost in- 
clined to add reason, of the Newfoundland dog. 
A friend of mine, while shooting wild fowl with 
his brother, was attended by a sagacious dog of 
this breed. In getting near some reeds by the 
side of the river, they threw down their hats, and 
crept to the edge of the water, when they fired at 
some birds. They soon afterwards sent the dog 
to bring their hats, one of which was smaller than 
the other. After several attempts to bring them 
both together in his mouth, the dog at last placed 
the smaller hat in the larger one, pressed it down 
with his foot, and thus was able to bring them 
both at the same time. 

A dog was one day accidentally run over by 
a shay-cart in Portland street, and had his Jeg 
broken; which being witnessed by a humane 
surgeon living near, he took the creature up and 
dressed the limb carefully with spirits, &c., and 
restored him to the grieved master, with whom 
he was a mighty favorite. As he got better, he 
was from time to time carried to the doctor’s to 
have his wounds dressed. By and by he got well 
enough to limp there by himself, and finally, when 
quite restored, the habit had grown so confirmed 
with him, that he used, every now and then, to 
make a grateful and friendly call by way of ac- 
knowledging the service which had been done 
him. Such was the state of affairs, when one 
evening his well known scratch and tapping at 
the surgery door was heard more impatiently 
than was wont, and when it was opened to him 
he walked in with a companion dog who had get 
a severe hurt on his leg, and was accordingly 
brought and recommended as a patient, for simi- 
lar bandages and lotions to those he had found 
effectual in his own dilapidated case. 


A vessel was driven by a storm on the beach 
of Lydd, in Kent. The surf was rolling furiously. 
Eight men were calling for help, but not a boat 
could be got off to their assistance. At length a 
gentleman came on the beach accompanied by 
his Newfoundland dog. He directed the atten- 
tion of the noble animal to the vessel, and put a 
short stick into his mouth. The intelligent and 
courageous dog at once understood his meaning, 
and sprang into the sea, fighting his way through 
the foaming waves. He could not, however, get 
close enough to the vesse! to deliver that with 
which he was charged, but the crew joyfully made 
fast a rope to another piece of wood, and threw it 
towards him. ‘The sagecious dog saw the whole 
business in an instant; he dropped his own piece, 
and immediately seized that which had been cast 
to him: and then, with a degree of strength and 
determination almost incredible. he dragged it 
through the surge, and delivered it to his master 
By this means a line of communication was form- 
ed, and every man on board saved. 

We knew a dog who was accustomed to go al- 
most every day with a penny in his mouth to the 
baker's and buy a roll for his own consumption. 
One day, the baker's man, In a joke, gave him a 
roll 


hot as fire, just out of the oven, which he in- 
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stantly dropt, seized his money off the counter, 
and from that day changed his baker! He never 
would go back again to that shop, but spent his 
penny, like a good steady customer, with a better 
behaved tradesman. 


italiane 
THE PEAR. 

The Pear is undeniably the favorite fruit of 
modern times and modern cultivators. Indeed, 
we believe the Pear of modern times, thanks to 
the seience and skill of horticulturists, is quite a 
different morsel for the palate, from the Pear of 
two or three centuries ago. In its wild state it is 
one of the most austere of all fruits, and a Choke 
Pear of our fields, really a great improvement on 
the wild type, seizes ones throat with such an un- 
merciful gripe, as to leave behind it no soothing 
remembrances of nectar and ambrosia. 

So long ago as the earliest times of the Romans, 
the Pear was considerably cultivated. It was com- 
mon in Syria, Egypt and Greece, and from the 
latter country was transplanted into Italy. ‘*The- 
ophrastus speaks of the productiveness of old pear 
trees, and Virgil mentions some pears which he 
received from Cato. Pliny in his 15th book de- 
scribes the varieties in cultivation in his time, as 
exceedingly numerous; and mentions a number 
which were named after the countries from which 
they were received. Of all pears, he says, the 
Costumine is the most delicate and agreeable.— 
The Falernian pear was esteemed for its juice; 
and the ‘Tiberian, because it was preferred by the 
Emperor Tiberius. ‘There were ‘Proud Pears,’ 
so called because they ripened early and would 
not keep, and ‘Winter Pears,’ for baking, as at 
the present day.’’ None of these old Roman 
varieties have been handed down to us, and we 
might believe some of them approached the but- 
tery lusciousness of our modern pears, did not 
Pliny pithily add, most unfortunately for their re- 
putation, ‘‘all pears whatsoever are but a heavy 
meat, unless they are well boiled or baked.” 

In fact the really delicious qualities of this fruit 
were not developed until about the seventeenth 
century. And within the last sixty years the 
pear, subjected to constant reproduction from seed 
by Van Mons and his followers, and to hybridi- 
zing or crossing by Knight and other English 
cultivators, appears at length, to have reached al- 
most the summit of perfection, in beauty, dura- 
tion and flavor. From among the 80,000 seed- 
lings raised by himself, and the many thousands 
reared by other zealous cultivators abroad, espe- 
cially in Belgium—the Eden of the pear tree— 
there have been selected a large number of varie- 
ties of high excellence. In this country, we are 
continually adding to the number, as, in our newer 
soil, the pear, following the natural laws of suc- 
cessive reproduction, is constantly appearing in 
new seedling forms. ‘The high flavor of the Sec- 
kel pear, an American variety, as yet unsurpass- 
ed, in this respect, by any European sort, proves 
the natural congeniality of the climate of the 
Northern States to this fruit. 

The pear tree is not a native of North America, 
but was introduced from the other continent. In 
Europe, Western Asia, and China, it grows wild, 
in company with the apple, in hedges and woody 
wastes. In its wild state it is hardier and longer 
lived than the apple, making a taller and more pyr- 
amidal head, and becoming thicker in its trunk. 
M. Bosc mentions several which are known to be 
near 400 years old. ‘There is one extraordinary 
tree in Home Lacy, Herfordshire, England—a 
perry pear—from which were made, more than 
once, 15 hogsheads of perry in a single year. In 
1805 it covered more than half an acre of land, 
the branches bending down and taking root, and, 
in turn, producing others in the same way. Lovu- 
don, in his* recent work on trees, says that it is 
still in fine health, though reduced in size. 





One of the most remarkable pear trees in this 
country, is growing in Illinois, about ten miles 
north of Vincennes. It is believed not to be more 
than forty years old, having been planted by Mrs. 
Ockletre. The girth of its trunk one foot above 
the ground, is fen feet, and at nine feet from the 
ground siz anda half feet; and its branches ex- 
tend over an area sixty-nine feet in diameter. In 
1834 it yielded 184 bushels of pears; in 1840 it 
yielded 140 bushels. It is enormously produc- 
tive always; the fruit is pretty large, ripening in 
early autumn, and is of tolerable flavor. Another 
famous specimen, perhaps the oldest in the coun- 
try, is the Stuyvesant pear tree, originally plant- 
ed by the old Governor of the Dutch colony of 
New York, more than two hundred years ago, 
and still standing, in fine vigor, on what was once 
his farm, but is now the upper part of the city, 
quite thickly covered with houses. The fruit is a 
pleasant sommer pear, somewhat like a Summer 
Bonchretien.—Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees 
of America. 
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_ Grafting or Budding.—Now is the season 
for grafting or budding. It may be done, how- 
ever, until the middle of the 8th month. 
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HAT MANUFACTORY. 
;)MMOR KIMBER, Jn., HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 
4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $150 to $4.50. 
£. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HAT'S, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo, 4—tf.l 








DAGUERREOTYPE. 
i Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 


5mo. 23—tf£8 R. DOUGLASS. 





CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 

‘HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
N. B. Articles purehased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts 4mo, 4—tf.} 


DRY GOODS. 
THE Subscribers having entered into the Dry Goods 
| business, would respectfully mvite the attention of 
Friends to their assortment of Goods, which they will en- 
deavor to keep as select as can be met with elsewhere; and 
as their situation is a convenient one for Friends general- 
ly, they will be obliged by their eallmg and examining 
their Stock, which will consist, in part, of 
Mode col’d Mons. de Laines, neat style do, 
Neat Prints, Small Plaid Ginghams, 
Neat Manchester and American do. 
Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Gauze, 
Book Muslins, and Handkerchiefs, 
Corded and Marseilles Skirts, 
Plaid and Striped Muslins, 
Cambric, Jaconett, Mull, Swiss and Nansook do. 
Gloves, Hosiery, Irish Linens, Sheetings, Table Linen, 
Napkins, Doylies, Flannels, Muslins, &c., &c., &c. 
William Johns, 
Joseph T. Johns, 
Edwin W. Payne. , 
Tmo, 18—tf. 16 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
N. E. corner 4th and Arch Sts. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
| Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
CL? Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 
reasonable terms. 





